THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY

Reason, that fifty times for one does err.
Reason, an ignis fatuus of the Mind,
Which leaves the Light of Nature, sense behind.
Pathless and dangerous, wand'ring ways it takes
Through errour's fenny Bogs and Thorny Brakes
Whilst the misguided Follower climbs with Pain,
Mountains of Whimseys, heapt in his own Brain,
Stumbling from thought to thought, falls headlong down
Into Doubt's boundless sea. . . .

Rochester is the last great courtier-poet of the Renaissance.
With his work and that of his friends the great line that
began with Sir Thomas Wyatt ends. The new centre of
literary culture after the Revolution wras no longer the court
but the "Town", the society of the coffee-houses and the
taverns that was already flourishing in the reign of Charles
II. Rochester's conversion, during his last illness in 1680, by
Gilbert Burnet, the latitudinarian divine, is as significant in
its way as his poetry. It prefigures the alliance between
liberal Christianity and rationalistic philosophy that was to
be characteristic of the next century.

Living aloof in contemptuous isolation from the court and
the "town", the blind John Milton, greatest of the fallen
Independents, completed the heroic poem of which he had
dreamed in the reign of Charles I. The tragic majesty of his
situation can only be adequately described in his own words:

Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole,
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged
To hoarce or mute, though falTn on evil dayes,
On evil dayes though fall'n and evil tongues;
In darkness, and with dangers compast round,
And solitude.

After much meditation he had chosen as his subject the Bib-
lican story of the Fall of Man instead of a tale from the
Arthurian cycle. This story, moving before a vast back-
ground of Heaven, Earth and Hell, was well adapted to a
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